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the wages of day labourers, which in 1858 were, in rural
districts, 2 chuckrams a day, have by degrees risen to a
minimum of 5 chuckrams = 4Jd,, while even more is paid to
labourers on the coffee plantations. The prices of rice, meat,
cloth, and other necessary articles have also doubled at the
least within the same period.

The value of money is, on the whole, about six times
as much as in England, except to European residents, who
are compelled to purchase the articles of food and cloth-
ing to which they are habitually accustomed from native
merchants at double the English rates, or to procure them
from Cochin, Madras, or even from London.; in other
respects, too, their necessary expenditure has enormously
increased.

Considering the position which the Palm tree occupies?
we cannot pass on without giving some fuller account of it,
especially as many of the native Christians of South Travan-
core, like those of Tinnevelly, are largely supported by its
various economic products.

The Palms are amongst the most interesting productions
of the vegetable kingdom, whether " we consider the majestic
aspect of their towering stems, crowned by a still more
gigantic foliage, the character of grandeur which they im-
press upon, the landscape of the countries they inhabit, their
immense value to mankind as affording food and raiment,
and various objects of economical importance, or, finally, the
prodigious development of those organs by which their race
is to be propagated."* They have been rightly styled <e the
princes of the vegetable world." Several species of plants
belonging to this noble order are found in Travancore. The
lofty Bastard Sago, with its graceful leaves and immense pen-
dulous strings of nut-like fruits; the Talipot, or Fan palm,
with its gigantic leaves, each of which is large enough to cover
* Lindley's " Yegetable Kingdom," p. 134.